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PREFACE. 


The intontion of this essay is to present to the students of 
education a lucid analysis of the educational theory of Rousseau, 
'vvitb a brief, but thought-stimulating, criticism on its outstanding 
features. If it succeeds in exciting the reader’s curiosity to know 
more about the subject and ip suggesting him the way in which he 
should manipulate the doctrines of the great theorist, it will have 
served its purpose. 

The essay is a reproduction of my lectures before tbe students of 
the Teachers’ Tmining College of the Muslim University, Aligarh. 


S. G. K. 


December tS6, 19S6. 
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Sffitrf'rl.JH'l. Ill' I iliid m j:j\irii; liini birth atnl 

• ■> hi'' r’lrly Ir.'itiiii" b'ft lo lit' f.*tlier n jKmr untuh* 

rinkcr, niitl t^i .■ iTiij*ifl /’iini. T/ii*. wi-ik v.otn-tii ihil 
notliiiii; to »Ii'-ci|>bii -iml tho f^nlt wna ih’H 

lu* b*cimc ‘•‘jlf-iii I'll^oiit shkI vuid of IIis 

MIkt \\n^ r 11 »\ob With tht sc lu* 

t lit* 1 1 vtii< d li'lh I!<"i- o. i.’ith ilu* r. “tilt tli »t the chihl 
ncqtziri '1 f-Miliiii tit vii'iij iivl • list] ih'itt. Ills uu tj;iti itiuu 
I/- tt'ii to > ir II t I . ’.'orl i of f.iitosi ..*1 i hi* wi« renilcivil 
unfit to •il*'ti<I to bi-1 tiiiin' lii it * stirr uitiiliii.'-i mill fioe tlie 
ii'ilniis -if bfi* Wlu'ii th • • roiiimci.s mre fiiiiMietl, 
Ibi'i .i*!'*! iit'e; r "rt d l» th** libr.iry of hi** f iIIi>t*iii* 
Im\,a r!i ui »sv, tlicr** h<* i-ft" ‘jicfiilly utlriiricil by 
the Iiirs Ilf (in ‘I lu-ioi • by I’nit’i’-ch. Tin -e uoi** nlso 
ri*"!'! iboi'l to th li’**** hj\ i.'id lb -y uifu''* <l mUi bun n 
rojeiblicufi «:imit 1 ui' of liberty. iMiintii’iir'* of rebtr.iiitb 
:i(bl 1 U i*lou <'f hi r'llxlii. 

At the "f i "1, IJoti >mu .*; • iit ton lu lohlniirinij 
t*chu il .i’. I'o 'i, 'l"h' ii. h'* < luii* m * I'll! trt with the 
Jriicly coiitifi >' !•* 1 mid f'Cfjiiu.'l o lifehui^j jn* sionati' 
foiuliir * . for Ifie li'Mii*'!** of n iluu*. Ihit .on ncciilcnl 
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wfirhl <*f liijijiiiii “ mill Ik uity bccuue to him a world 
where cruelty, itijni-iicrt .md liobnrc i.reviilefl. Tn thi* 
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nccident is due the origin of his belief thftt human nature 
is originally good, but is perverted through the influence 
of society. 

Soon after the accident ho was recalled from the school. 
His father, who possessed quixotic notions of honour, had 
quarrelled with the authorities at Geneva and gone 
voluntarily on exile to Italy. Now Rousseau’s guardian 
was hia uticlc, who was lukewarm in his sympathy for the 
nephew. The young lad was placed as an apprentice with 
men of different occupations one after another. But 
Rousseau’s dislike of realities, hia want of practical virtues 
.and the rough treatment of his masters prevented him 
fi-om learning anything. If life with one master became 
intolerable, he forsook him and was then an apprentice to 
another, with the same consequence. This course of life 
engendered in him several undesirable habits, which ho 
could never fully shake off, the most conspicuous of them 
being the habits of pilfering and lying. 

At last Geneva grew too hot for Rousseau and he 
decided to quit the land. He chanced to come across a 
priest in Savoy, who entertained him with great hos- 
pitality and won him ns a convcit to Catholicism, But 
the good priest’s u'eH-meaning assistance could not put 
nn end to the miseries of Rous5e.u], who aggravatcid them 
by his undisciplined behaviour and uncontrollable passions. 
He had to wander in Savoy in search of subsistence^. On 
several occasions be had to sustain himself by menial 
service. One of these periods of household service was 
passed in connection with a respectable family, whose 
members came to he interested in Rousseau. But Rousseau 
committed a theft in the household, and when the object 
stolen was detected, he falsely attributed the theft to a 
maid-servant, who lost her situation without any fault. 
These periods of miseiy, wandering, poverty and servile 
occupation brought Rousseau into touch with the depressed 
classes and filled him with sympathy for the oppressed 
and the lowly. 



Tbo hospitnlily of u dvvoiit Citliolic JmJj*, M-kIhiho do 
Wnrens, nt Inst roHovrd him of thin unsottlod inisornbic 
life. Rousaenu wns gti'on an asylum in her house in 1720 . 
She was a very banattfal and accomplished hidy, keenly 
intcre‘-tcd in the Pupil religion and possessing extraordi- 
nary kindness of hcirl and charitable feolinga. These 
merit*- accorded ill with certain principles of hers, which 
interpreted mole'^ty and chistily t»> h** empty wurili, 
having no import for pr’ieticil tiuhniiuur. She was veil 
fond of Roii‘--«f'ui, who in (itiii loved hei pissionatcly, 
though this nnf.ilhoin.ihh love did not prevent him from 
falling into love with any miiabor of I idies every liny. 

Under the fi^teiuig c.ire of Mudune d* \V irons, 
in Coiihl get opp'ir’utiilie- of culttv.itni * his nitnd. 
Ho rcceiveil in‘-lriie*iiii» tn ninsic, nnjiroicd lii-> kiiowlcdgi' 
of Litiiinnd studied th.* ivnrki of well Knmin phih-sojihcrs, 
inchi ling Deeciit<'h and I^ickv, nml h.id ii Miiiatering of 
sojiit' nf the science*. Much *»f this iroiK wn-* ilom* through 
-rlf.iiisi Miction and over^v ii<*n and thru he hi<] to »levi**e 
and ad'ipl dillt-ioiit schoiiie** aii<l progr.iiiimea for the 
iiiiproicincnl of In- intud. riins b}- the tiinl and error 
iiifllidr] Piid aftvi u de il of iiigeiiion*. -eJieming, In* ciuld 
not oiilv leal (I 'Khiii* ff I he chtiic-sl things in the rurretil 
knowledge, bn* 'l-<* aetpnte habits of independent siiidy. 

At ki’*'- M id nil" di- \V non- grew siej. of lloiiu-e in and 
.1 in'w-ceiuT Cline t'j iie*ii'»p‘»'tr«* her aflectioiis, 11 itis-caii 
bad to bid b-r f ir**wclL He tried to earn a living by 
working as a private tiil*ii t*! the son** of a notable person 
ar Lyoii'*. Hut bit wirit of pitienco and emot ionnli»ni 
prevented him fioin (-iieceis in his only o\p rjineiiL in 
prictieil teaching P.nd he was compelled to give up the job. 

.■\fter an iins’iece.-sfiil ntlcmpl to loeover the 
po'SfJi'oii of nl line de W.irr'iis* lio irl llou'^-oau betook 
liinisclf to Parii in 17-11 aii'l there began to earn a living 
by mu"ical composition. His profession br*inght him 
into contact with some of the notables of Pari*> and he 
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W’a'j recommended by two aristocratic ladies for the 
{'ovemment service as secretary to the ITrench ambassador 
Jit Venice, He was for a yeai* :n this thriving port, but 
circniristnnces cstvnnged him from liis eliief and he had to 
resign and return to Paris, where ho had to lesoit to his 
previous profession of musical coiupoEiiion for sustenance. 

Soon aftei’ this l•etal•n, ho came into contact with 
Therfese Le V.asseur, a maid -servant in a Parisian hotel. 
Both were hit by Cupid’s atrows and the maid decided to 
become Rousseau's life companion in 1744. She gjivo 
birth to 5 children, but Rousseau was leading such a hand- 
to-mouth life that he entrusted e.ich of the now-born babies 
to the fouudlingb' hospital. When later Rousseau became 
a famous person, his friend'i tried to recover these children 
for him, but the}’ could not be identified. Their luckless 
mother lived with her drenmy .and unbasiness-liko hus- 
band for 25 3 -carB, but at last fled away with a stable boj’. 

Rousseau's cntr.iuce into public life dates from his 
success in winning a competitive prize awarded by the 
Academy at Dijon for an .essay on "xvhethei the 2?rogre$B 
of Sciences and Arts has contributed to corrupt or to 
purify morals ” in 17.50. R iU‘-seau favoured the vien' 
that all social evils were due to the growth of knowledge 
and the remedy lay in n return to the blissful state of 
ignorance in which natuie had originallj' placed men. 
Oontemporaiy France was gro.ining under the preisure 
of the artiflcial civilization of the day. People were sick of 
corruption and hypocrisy-. The strong could oppress the 
weak witho'iG a pang of remorse. Dissntisf.rction with the 
existing stttcof affairs and speculations on remedying it, 
were in the air, Roussean's essay was what the popular 
mind cr.ived for. Its fame spre.xd like wild-fire and 
ushered the author upon, the stage of public events. So 
effective was Rousseau’s eloquence, so passionate was his 
style, that it was impossible to disagree with him .at least 
for the time being. This x/oik was followed bj' another 
competitive essay on the Origin of ineqwility among men 
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These revolutionary works which assailed the very foun- 
dations of the existing society and pronounced the lending 
institutions of the existing civilization as pernicious were 
hailed with joy by the discontented masses, but provoked 
the bostilily of the predominant classes, both secular and 
religious, llousscan was looked on as a heretic and outhaw. 

Attempts were made to strangle his bold expression of 
the views of the people bjf persecution. Ifenr of arrest 
drove him from pillar to 2 JOst. He had to flee from place 
to place in search of refuge; his books were publiclj’ 
burnt; even the magistrates of Geneva, his birth-{>ltice, 
shut the gates of the town in his face. An iuvitation from 
the philosopher, Hume, carried him to England for a short 
sojourn, but France aoon attracted him back. On hia 
return he found himself in the same predicament as before. 
He was not safe from the dread of the guillotine, till he 
breathed bis last and was buried at an obscure village in 
17Y8. Eleven years after his death, occurred the French 
Revolution, whose unconscious author he had been, and 
then he jreceived that honour which he deserved at the 
hands of the people, whose cause he had espoused — his 
remains were excavated and buried with due pomp and 
ceremony in the cemetery at Pantheon, the Westminster 
Abbey of the French. 

For a knowledge of his biography we are largely 
indebted to his inimitable Confessions, in which he " con- 
cealed no crimes, added no virtues.” 

His life is a notable illustration of the irony of fate; 
weak, dissolute, profligate, unpractical, imprudent, given 
to pilfering, faithless to hia children, false to hia own 
ideals ns he was, he pi cached liberty and philanthropy 
with such fervour and eloquence that he succeeded in 
uprooting many of the time-honoured institutions, which 
weie the msltuincnte of tyranuy and the sources of vice, 
dealt a co^l.p de grace at the lingering spirit of the dark 
ages and marked the dawn of a new ago of civilization, 
more considerate to the weak and the oppressed. 



CHAPTER II. 


General Principles. 

Rousseau believed that niati is originally good, coutact 
with society corrupts him. Man's natural instincts, 
primitive interests and emotions, innate tendencies and 
poweis, all contain the germs of virtue. These develop in 
the course of the individual’s life according to certain fised 
laws. If the development is conducted entirely according 
to these laws, the individual grows into a fully developed 
man, who is fit for all phases of life and able to discharge 
efficiently the duties of any department of activity which 
he chooses as his vocation. 

This development is quite spontaneous and automatic, 
It will go on of itself, but contact with the corrupt influ- 
ence of society hinders it and sometimes it is retarded for 
want of a proper environment which might afford appro- 
priate stimuli to allov^o go on unbroken. Hence the need 
of education. 

The aim of education is therefore to produce a fully 
developed man, by allowing the natural laws of develop- 
ment to go on unchecked, and providing suitable materials 
and opportunities for its normal progress. The business 
of education is not to curb nature, but to aid it Educa- 
tion does noc predominate nature, it is subservient to it. 
The educator is not to aim at preparing the educaiid for 
any paiticiilar vocation, he is to teach him "manhood" or 
the art of living, which helps him in every situation and 
occupation. 

Education has three sources, viz, nature (the internal 
laws of growths, man and things. The last two must be 
subordinated to the first. In other words, education must 
conform to nature. 
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From what Rousseau thinks of human nature it folton's 
that the educator’s function is not to emdicate original 
dispositions, but to mako them starting points and rely 
on them as bases for action r.ithcr than on custom, 
tradition, command, etc. Another corollary of Rousseau’s 
conception of human nature and its development is that 
the educator should keep the ediicand away from society 
in order to remove the impediments to development, which 
might be occasioned by contact with it. A third inference 
is that education should supply suitable material for 
development. These materials do not, of course, come 
from men, but from things. So the child is to be brought 
into contact with animals, plants and physical phenomena. 

This scheme of education is natural in a threefold 
seuse. It starts with nature, which in this case means the 
innate stock of tendencies, instincts, and powers of the 
individual. It supplements and keeps pace with nature, 
which in this sense is tan&inionnt to tho laws that govern 
the growth of human mind. It draws material from nature, 
which in this context is to be interpreted as 6ub<hr.maD 
nature. 

It is important to note that a conscious, deliberate 
education was recommended by Rousseau only for the 
upper classes, who were likely to fall a prey to unnatural 
training. He held that the poorer classes needed no such 
formal education, because the circumstances of their lives 
sufficed to afford them opportunities for free develop- 
ment. 

Rousseau held that there wore two systems of edaoa* 
tiou, the public and the private. To him an ideal public 
education was that which Plato recommended, but the 
oorrupt, artidcial society of the day had no scope for that 
system. So he favoured education by means of private 
tutors. 

Ho rojeoted the old ideas that education is o uniform 
process throughout and that the child is to be treated as 



nn adult in miniature, and childhood is to be rcgaided 
merely as a preparation for mature life, which the child 
may or may not reach. “ Childhood," he said, '* is to be 
lived for its own sake and the child should not be made 
miserable by being compelled to give up what its present 
needs and interests demand and to learn what might be 
put to use in an uncertain future. He proclaimed that a 
child had as much right to be happy ns an adult had. 
Thus the Emile was the Magna Gharta of childhood. 
According to Housseau’s views, childhood was not the only 
period of the individual’s life, detached and distinct from 
other periods, requiring its own characteristic system of 
education, but there wete certain other marked stages in 
the development of the individual, each with its own needs 
and its own educational aim and procedure. The whole 
period of education was, therefme, dividrd by Koii<’seau 
into four detached and clearljr demarcated periods, viz, 
infancy, from With to the age of five, (2) childhood, from 
the beginning of the 6th j'ear to the end of the 12th year, 
(.3) boyhood, from 13 to lH, and (4) adolescence, fiom 16 
to 20. 

The first, two are the pei iods of phy’sical cnltuie and sense 
training through contact with things. The third is the 
period of intellectual education by means of things 
and the last is the period of spiritual and moral education 
through contact with men and the study of the sciences 
which treat of the' relations of man with man. 

Rousseau divided the period of education among 
detached sections, sharply separated from one another and 
having little or no interconnection. This goes ag.ainsb the 
modem notion of development. Thioughout his life the 
individual retains his identity, inspite of modifications, 
alterations and improvements. He does not pass from 
childhood to boyhood or from boyhood to .adolescence with 
the suddenness of a tropical dawn ; we c.innot say where the 
one ends and the other begins, so subtle, so imperceptible 
is this gradual growth. If education is to dificr with the 
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difference of age, the alterations in it should not come all 
too suddenly and abruptly when a certain point has been 
reached ; alterations must be made in it eveiy day in an 
imperceptible way. Moreover, man is an organism ; nil bis 
powers develop harmoniously and concurrently ; it is there- 
fore unnatural and unsound to fix one period for sense 
training, another for intellectual education and a third fur 
the inculcation of moralit}'. Nature does not concentrate 
herself entirely on the formation of the bones of the young 
child and postpone the development of its miisclcs .and 
nerves for .mother period. What is true in tho case of 
physical tlevelopraeufc holds good also in the domain of 
mental development. A.t best we can sij' that .x certain 
period of life is chiefly remarkable for the growth of some 
particular mental power. But the assumption docs not 
exclude tho growth of other powers. So the scheme which 
Bonsseau hold to be natural is iib.snrrl and unnatural. 
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CHAPTER m.^>' 


/Jducation During Infitncg (I-o). 

The b iby is to be suckled by his own mother. lie 
sliunld not bo iicitcd and pamptred, bill given simple f»od 
nnd loft free to face the hardships which he can bear. 
He shouUI be kept away from medicine iiud the stirgcuti. 
unless his life i.s in danger. He should be pruii'led with 
louse clothing, which allows free inox-ement. 

He is to be educated by his iiarciit or, prefor.ibly, by a 
private tutor, y«uing, energetic, intclliguiit, virtuous, 
amiable, jiss-.! .‘<siii^ line insight tutu chihl nature, dev utcl 
t'l his sicrcd a oik, and ailiing to sacrifice the most valn- 
nblc pirt ofhi.s life fur the full doiclopmcnt of a child. 

The infant is to be removed from the evil iiilliicticcs of 
society nnd t ikeii to the country to iiih.ilc frc.sl^ air nad 
hold a d Illy eommuiiinn with nature. 

The tutor should iii.iko no nltciiipts to educate tbo 
infant, but leave liiiii free to give vent to his natural 
instinct*-. 'J'hus the infaril will get the opportunity to 
train his .senses and to indulge in play* and physical 
activities. 

The infant is to be kept away from books nnd inblrnc> 
tion. IIis rcu-on is to be lulled to sleep. 

The iuf.int is to be kofit ignorant of the ideas of virtue 
nnd vice. Ho is not to he told, "This is good, that is bad." 
Xo authority is to bo c.vcrcised for purposes of correction; 
the infant is to be allowed to sulFcr from the natural 
consequences of his actions. He should not be taught to 
obey coiiininiids. Tho only force, which he should be 
nccu.slouicd to submit to, tniisb be the ' necessity in things', 
that is, the compulsion which his relation with the 
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CH APT Jill IP. 


iLdacaiton During Childhood (O' — ISi). 

liductition ill this jiertod la conductt'd radically on the 
same lines ns prescribed for infancy. Tiio child is 
prolccLcd fiom contact with society and lives in the 
country to enjoy intercourse nith nature and inhale 
fresh air. 

It is tho period of the negative education The tutor’s 
business IS to loac time, that is, not to utilize time in 
turraal teaching and positive instruction, but to while it 
away, teiviiig nature ficc to do her work, limiting his 
diitioa to the keeping away of interferences. Tho tutor 
tikes pains to see that the child remains ignorant of social 
roJations, the conception of moraiity, and tho speech that 
is beyond his present needs, experience and cotnpiehen- 
siun, and is pruvciitcd from tho exercise of those powers of 
mind whioh are not designed by nature for his age. The 
tutor should sec that the pupil's “soul remains fallow." 
'J’he child’s reason should be lulled to sleep, for reason 
functions to check the inadequate use of power, but the 
child is weak, so he needs no such check. 

Oil the bodily side, the child is allowed to indulge 
trecly in his instinctive reactions of playing, jumping, 
leaping, running, etc. He is not petted and pampered 
and is allowed to biiiTcr slight injuries. He grows strong 
and capable of enduring pain. 

Oil the intellectual side, the child is kept from books 
and iiistruclioii. Attempts arc made to prevent tho 
premature exercise of his higher mental powers. Hut the 
child trains his senses with the things ho is kept depen- 
dent upon and automatically and iucidcutnlly acquires 
some knowledge of radical iinjiorlnncc, belonging to his 
physical cuvirouineiit and to himself as related to it. 
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On the moral side, the child is taught to adjust his 
conduct by dependence on things alone. He learns to 
avoid undesirable deeds by the resistance of phj'gical 
obstacles or by the punishments which result inevitably 
from his actions themselves Tina is the dtscipline of 
consequences. It implies that only experience or want of 
power serves as law. He is tanght neither to obey nor to 
command anybody. He is led to look u])on the tutor as a 
helpmate, who is ucceSoary for him on account of his 
own weakness. This condition of life, which means no 
submission to human will, but implies bowing down to 
necessity resulting from the pupH's own needs and his 
inevitable relations with tho natuial world, is called by 
Rousseau well-regulated liberty. 

The period of tho negative education, Rousseau 
explains, is not one of sheer waste, loss, and idleness. If 
it does not give the child virtue, it protects him from vice, 
because he is prevented from forming evil and unnatural 
habits. If it does not inculcate truth, it saves the child 
from error, because it keeps him clear of prejudice and 
misconception. It does not impart him moiul and intellec- 
tual efHciency, but it gives him phj^sicnl strength, which 
helps him to control his desires and passions and serves 
ns a solid foundation for the development of higher mental 
powers. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Criticism on the negative education. 

1. Edncition punnot b<* i pis<ive procoss, CDntmt to 
leave the development of the r.ic“ to ‘he c.ipru ions and 
fitfnl ttond of cireuuist u.cei and I )tli tointeif-ro wi It the 
direction which th j giowh of the .oipil s miml .lutoin iti- 
cally takes \Vu cannot i^riir<. nitiir.-, but we cinnot 
leave the education of oni nee lo nitn.o in her criid> “-t 
aspects, unv‘'MStcd hy the irt of m.n. Eliicitioii must 
h ive n desitc 1 end in view and the < nvu n n< n' in which 
the piipvl is plac -d most be eonscioii ly s, < (e toeondiico 
to the object in tu-w, and n it no inns' be pros-n d into onr 
service in the same w.iy >s in isroote-in li^jht heat and 
electricity have been competed to yield emuoniences and 
comforts, which we poiild not derive from nature without 
the deliberate and conscious nso of our own art. If soil is 
left to blind natnn*, it produers nothini; but weeds and 
thistles; it needs cultivation. In the sime wiy. if man is 
left to ilevelo]) hiinscll by giving fieeieinsto Ins undiscip- 
lined innitc iinpuls''S interests and tendencies and allow- 
ing the environment to c-reit its influence on him without 
any interference on onr p.irt, he will prow wild like 
aborigine.s. 

2. Bmiaseau keeps the boy away from society. Such 
a scheme is at once undesirable and impracticible. It is 
nnrlcsirablo, because man is a gregarious animal, destined 
to live with his fellows ; he must learn some habits and 
virtues, whioli are necessary for a corporate life, and if 
these virtues and habits are not acquired early, some of 
them can never bo acquired at all. To the human being 
the social environment is more important than the physi- 
paI environment and the former must begin to exert its 
influences on the child from the very birth, if the child 
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is to be (iovclopoil into n nmn in the true sense of the 
word. It is imprncticnblo, becatisc the social tnilticnecs 
cannot bo avoided, do whnt we can. £vcn Rousseau has 
been compelled to bring ISinilc into contact with several 
persons and with gntlierinas of men, sncli as, fairs and 
>narkot«<. It goes withoitt raying tint what Rousseau 
commends to be the natural way of ednention is the most 
inirialiirnl process. 

a. Rousseau reeammends that one child requires one 
tutor, ho ilthy, energetic, viituous, intelligent, possessing' 
psychological insight, onthusiii>-tic, itispiting, learned and 
what not. To s.acrificc twentj’ yiMr.< of the most precious 
part oi the life of such a prodigy of huminity is sheer 
waste of hutnan energy and t.alont. It is absurd to expect 
tlnit any huge niiinhcr of men may avail thcmscIvcR of 
such a sj'slcm of education; only princes ai»d millionaires 
can nfTord it. 

4. Ron8sc.an rocommenfis that reason should be allowed 
to .sleep till the ago of 12. In the fii.st place, it is impos- 
sible; no effort of ns can chock the exorcise of any power 
of the mind by the child. In th<* second place, it is not 
productive of good; if the intellectnal pirt of education is 
iiegleolcd for the first 12 ye ir.s of tlie individuara existence, 
the loss cannot bo ntonerl for by atiy amount of efiort 
during the rest of his life. Nature demands that all parts 
of the organism, man, should ilovelop harmoniously .and 
cononirently, and a scheme of education, whioh aims at 
concentrating effort on one pln.se of the mind during a 
certain period of the man's oxiRtonce and postponing the 
development of other powers of the mitwl, is at once 
unnatural and impossible. 

Si. Rousseau pins his faith to the discipline of conse- 
quencc.s, which cannot be relied upon, ns an unfailing and 
univors'illy-applicablc instrument of moral training. The 
following are some of the argnineuts whicli indicitc the 
limitations of the discipline of the consequences : — 
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(а) All instnncps of the violation of a rule prescribed 

by nature arc not punished with uniformity 
and cortointy. Jahangir could continue his 
daily potion of 14 cups of thricc-distillcd wine 
for the whole of his carlj' manhood with 
impunity. Morad, his younger brother, lost 
his life in cunscqucncc of drinking w’ith a want 
of niodcratiuii which was not greater than that 
of his elder bruthcr. Heredity endows some 
with coii'ititutious that can stand such irre- 
gularities of life as aro fatal to a less fortunate 
brother, not gifted with the same cousbitutiou. 
In the same way, the parbicnlar circumstances 
in the particular emirantnent in which the 
delinquent is placed magnify, exaggerate, 
iiiodily, minimize, or nullify tbo unpleasant 
eflcGls which naturally arise out of an evil deed. 

(б) To render tho discipline of consequences effective 

implies the possession, by the delinquent, of 
the power of linking the cause wdth the cfiect, 
and this is wanting in the child. If be Buffered 
from stomach-ache, he would not necessarily 
come to pcixcive that it was due to excessive 
eating. If he caught cold, he would nut attri- 
bute it to his irnlking in the open cold air 
without warm clothing. 

(c) Sometimes, if wo allow an evil deed to bo 
perpetrated without interference, the delin- 
quent cither loses his life or is injured for life, 
If, for instance, w’c allow a child to rnn precipi- 
tously towards a well in the hope of cotreoting 
him by the inevitable consequences of his 
action, ivc may find that our attempt has 
resulted in the child’s being drowned. Simi- 
larly, if a child is allowed to touch a machine 
' in order to tench him the grand maxim that 
things unknown should not bo touched, we 
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know in conscqacnco of his inevitable relations with his 
physical onrironment. In' the third place, all that ia 
incomprohonsiblo, ‘t.e., above tho pupil’s intolligence, or 
misleading, ■£.«., likely to produce erroneous impressions, 
should bo ruthlessly rejected.' 

Rousseau exhorts the .tutor to appeal to the pupil’s 
natural curiosity,, i,e., cariosity which, arises, from the. 
dosiro to 1 learn, owing to tho innate tendency for welU, 
being; he ia also in favour of relying on tho instinct of 
exploration os'a stimnlns for learning. He condemns the 
stimulation of rivalry .'and of that unnatural curiosity 
which grows out of tho vanity to be considered as learned, 
for ho is convinced 'that those motives will, if developed 

repeated use, engender the most baneful social .evils. 

. t 

Rousseau enjoins, "Do not teach the pupil science, 
but let him discover science. Ask qiicabions and leave 
him to resolve them." * 

He has no patience with nrtifieal and costly devices, 
mips, apparatus, iustruments and appliances. " A scien- 
tific atmosphere,” he says, " killcth science.” The pupil 
should be guided to advance along the path of the 
discovery of nature by means of actual situations. If an3' 
iusbrumeuts are to he used at all, these should be 
prepared by the pupil himself, for crude as they may be, 
they will bo more useful to the pupil’s 'intellectual deve- 
lopment than any cOstly apparatus prepared by others. 

In this method of learning by discovery we find 
the origin of what is now known as the heuristic method, 
which aims at the exercise and the consequent develop- 
meat of the pupil's own powers and rejects the pouring 
of information into bis intud. It is tantamount to^ tho 
grand principle of tO-day “Tench ond do not tell,” but it 
has its limitations, and, do what we can, there is no 
escape from telling the pupil much that he ainnob 
reasonably be expected, to acquire by hia own endeavours. 
So', far ns the condomDatioa ' of artificar devices is 
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concerned, we are ready to welcome actual Bituations 
in preference to them, but it is not always possible to 
stick rigidly to their disuse. 

r 

All books are discarded, for they fill the learner’s mind 
merely with the ideas and opinions of others and instead 
of imparting him real knowledge, they merely fill his head 
with a number of words, whose true import and signifi- 
cance he does not understand. Robinson Crusoe is the 
only exception, Rousseau recommends the reading of this 
book on the grounds that it deals with exactly the same 
type of life as he recommends for the learner before adoles- 
cence, and that it illustrates to perfection the ways in 
which a spirited and intellectual individual, thrown at his 
own resources, cut off from his fellows and goaded on by the 
sheer necessity of his relations with the physical environ- 
ment, gradually provides for his well-being and happiness. 

Rousseau is warm in advocating the learner’s engage- 
ment in some trade or manual occupation. He attributes 
to it the following blessings 

1. Manual work is an aid to the development of 
mental powers; while the boy engaged in it fancies himself 
to be a workman, he is becoming a philosopher. Heroin 
Rousseau anticipates the modern psychological view of the 
educational value of manual work. In the present genera- 
tion we know how the fullness, richness, accuracy and 
rapidity of perception depend, above all else, on the 
kinaesthetic sensations, which arise out of our manipulat- 
ing things. Molern experiments have proved how 
children, defective in regard to speech and intelligence, 
have satisfactorily improved by engagement, to a moderate 
extent, in some manual occupation, a result which seems 
to be due to interconnection between neural centres 
involved in muscular activity, and the centre of speech 
and other higher neural centres in the cortex. 

2. By engagement in manual occupation, the pupil 
overcomes the prejudices that characterise the aristoorau 
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and the bourgeosie. H© will nob^look down on th© working 
classes r nor rcfjard manual work as, an enablera of 

j j*'..-' ' ' . * -t - I ,1 ‘ , 

degradation. , * < , 


• I .1' 


S. Manual work . will make the pupil independent of 
fortune. If he is deprived of his ,wc.alth^ .and^ position^ he 
will be able to live a self-supportiog life 'by "dint of* the * 
manual skill which he'haa acquired in boyHhod.' ‘ 


' 4. -Manual' work prepares the . pupil .for the right 
understanding of'thc^fnndamentaljlnwsmf, mutual jnterde-- 
pendence fvhiob lies at the root'ofn sound social organization. 
SupphsQ • there are ten men living- together, none of them 
cam provide for airhia-wahta with his' own .industry and 
skill.. Each .of them '-will .have to'.stickfto pue particular 
occupation, for he ;cannot possess , the ability, time and 
energy to acquire -skill in. all of -them. 'He will come to 
reah'/re tbab bis, sarvirai and we}i-boing^ demand tkab he , 
should depend for the satisfaction of the majority of his 
wants on' his neighbours, ' while his'^own industry should 
provide for some of their wants’. This wlH'tea'ch him to 
sympathise with his fellows and 'bring home to him the 

necessity of. kindly relations with them. r 

’ 5, ‘ It serves for ‘the’ irhpro’Vement of health by pro- 
viding opportunities for physical exercise. 


Of all manual occupations, carpentry appeals with, 
special emphasis to Rousseau. . It is a neat business, it 
can ho carried on indoors, it has scope for ingenuity, and 
elegance of taste, and it involves a modemte form of 
physical exercise. 
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CHAI'TEU VII. 


J^fliLcalion During Adolescence (^tu‘~0) 

Kotisscnii repirds I Hi's {icriod ns the most criticnl otic 
in the life of the individnal. His belief is th it nny good 
ncqnired before this period may be oblitemtcd by the iub- 
bcqucnt life experiences of the individual. In the .«aine 
way, any evil which may pcactr.ttc into the individual's 
niture before adolejccnce may be cmdicntcd thereafter, 
but the impressions made upon the individual's mind 
during .idolcscencc and the habits nnd tendencies acquired 
during the same ]>criod leave n lasting effect. The}' 
dotcmiinc the subsequent life of the iiidividiinl nnd either 
make or tnar it. Consequently, R'iussvp.u c.ills ndolc- 
sC'jnee " the crown nnd coping-stono of education." He 
nttribntca to it the term second birth, because it is in this 
period that the individual begins to study himself in 
relation to his fellow-men ; before it he studied himrclf in 
relation to his ph}'sicnl environment. 

It is evident that in this period the pupil is freed from 
the ncecssit}' of remaining away from contact with society, 
he is launched into the social world. He is now to study 
the social rolnlions and acquire social virtues. This is the 
period of moral education. Hitherto the pupil has 
improved his physique, tr.iincd his senses, nnd developed 
bis reasoning nnd judgment through contact with things. 
Now lie brings all these powers to bear upon his behaviour 
and altitude towards mankind and leads himself to tho 
acquisition of virliio, which is the goal of human life nuil 
to which all previous cJucjitional endeavours are bnt 
auxiliaries 

Konssean recommends the development of moral 
character by " perfecting the pupil’a reason tnrough 
feelings The tutor should cnde.avour to see that the 
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pupil is so disposed as to respect the individual, but to 
despise the multitude, to regard each man singly os good, 
Oultivatiaa but to look upon Society or* men’ collectively ns vicious, 
feulinj^’and pains should be spared to make him loving and kind- 
"of’egouln" hearted, and vanity, envy, and such other phases of 
egotism should be assiduously prevented from penetrating 
into his disposition. 


SoDfal Scion- A natural outcome of the sudden change in the aim of 
^stidied. cduc.ation and the pupil’s position and environment is that 
subjects which were hitherto kept aw.ay from him arc nonr 
to be brought within his purview. The sciences which 
deal with social relations and conduce to the acquisition of 
virtue should form the bulk of the curriculum. 
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For a study of man and his doings, history is hell by 
Rousseau to deserve an eminent place, because it will 
enable the learner to be wise and good at the expense of 
those who went before and judge men nob as their 
aocomplice or as 'their accuser, but as a dispassionate, 
impartial spectator. 

But Rousseau is fully consoious of the limitations of 
hisboiy ns a means of moral training. The following are 
the main difficulties in turning history to moral account : — 

1. History records the evil rather than the _ good. 
As long os a nation leads a peaceful life, history is silent, 
but no sooner do irregularities, evils, revolutions, troubles 
and catastrophies appear, than history becomes very vocal. 
Most historians are at their best, when they deal with the 
degeneration, decline or fall of a nation; they npp'ear to 
be out of their element, when dealing with the normal, 
healthy conditions of national life. 

2. History records the actions of men, not the workings 
of their minds; it takes' hold of men, when they are 
arrayed in full dress to appear before the public ; it leaves 
us in the dark in regard to their private lives and still 
more so in respect of what lies hidden in _the inner 



rcceesca of thoir nature, from, which emanate those motives 
of which the actions arc mere externals. It takes note 
of striking and well-marked facts, which may be fixed by 
names, places and dales ; it accounts for the events in 
terms of events. It does not note the subtle inner causes 
and tendencies, which determine the slow evolution of 
facts. The historian secs in sonic bittle the citise tif the 
fill of a natiuii .and ignores those psychological tendencies 
of which both the fall and the battle, which is its allcgcil 
cause, arc mere cxtcrn'il indications. 

vl. The more acicntincally is history treated, the more 
it becomes a record of tlio great movements and general 
tendencies of society rather than of individual personalities. 
Consequently', it docs not supply the individual with maxims 
and rules to guide his daily’ conduct. To press it 
into the service of moial training wc must deprive it of 
its scientific character and contort its presentation 

These considerations limit the field of choice. To 
overcome the difTicultios with which wo are confronted in 
attempting to employ history as a means of moral 
instruction, Roussoin selects biographical history and then 
further n.irrovvs the licit! of choice, lie says that most 
biographers stand between tho leaders and the subject 
of biography’. Instcail of faithful, uncolourcd portraiture 
of events, they interpret them in the light of their own 
prejudices. Biographers aro goncrally’ full of comments, 
criticisms and judgments with the result that the render 
is prevented from judging independently’ and succumbs 
to the writer's prejudices. 

The one groat writer of biographies, who is free from 
these defects and is at the 8.amc time exceptionally 
forliinato in the choice of his hcroco, is Plutarch, He 
deals with men, whose ihoiighla and actions illustrate 
to perfection the ideals of a truly' noble life. So the 
pupil should bo pr-'sentod the biographies of Greek heroes 
by Plutarch for the study of men and thoir ncllons. 
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When the pupil commits an offence, he should be 
corrooled by means of a fable, for “ when we blame the 
guilty under the cover of a story, wc instruct without 
offending him." The moral should nob, however, bo 
formulated at the end of the fable, because in the first 
place, if the fable is well told, the moral will stand out 
prominently in the fable itself, it n’ill not need any 
interpretation ; in the second place, the formulation of the 
moral c.vcitcs in the pupil n-hat is knoivn as contra-auggen- 
tion. He realises that he is subjected to advice and expected 
to act upon it, irhioh means that be is required to bow 
down to the will of his tutor. This hurts his amour -prapre, 
and his instinct of self-assertion is c.vcited, with the 
result that he goes contrary to what he is expected to do. 
When the moral, on the contrary, is not formulated, the 
pupil thinks that in presenting him 'tho fable the tutor 
is not actuated by the desire to produce any change in 
his behaviour, but that it is he himself who, by dint of 
his own intelligence, gathers some useful lesson from it 
and, of his own free-will, acts upon it ; and therefore he 
piques himself on his own intelligence, shrewdness and 
self-control and stores the lesson learnt in his memory 
ns a precious porsonal disedvery. 

Ethics, too, should form part of the conr.so of instruction 
for the moral education of the adolescent. 

Besides, the pupil is to cultivate good taste through 
the study of <*Bsthctics or the philosophy which deals with 
the beautiful. Rousseau recommends for this pnrpo.se 
the study of the works of great classical writers, which 
possess a simplicity of taste that goes straight to the 
heart. 

Spiritual instruction should also engage the pupil in 
the adolescent period. Before the age of IS the pupil is 
not to hear the name of God, before 18 he should not be 
introduced to religious knowledge. This delay is accounted 
for by the assertion that the boy should accept religion 
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To soften the strain which the excitation of this passion 
will one day inevitably cause, the tutor's duty is to talk 
to the pupil of the virtue of chastity, of the j>hysionl and 
moral cdicicncy dc|icn<liiig upon the right use of the 
sexual passion, of tho happiness, fame, honour and pros- 
Ijcrit}', that are inscijarably linked with an idc.*il home 
life, which rests on a right direction of the sexual instinct, 
and of tho evils and suflerings that arise from its misuse. 
He is also to depict to the pupil an ideal of womanhood 

and to try to secure his affections for her. 

• 

As thoincvitiiblc rc.sult of siicb talk, Emile is betrothed 
to his adored Soph^^ in the mo.st unceremonious w'ay. 

A finishing touch should be given to the education of 
the perfected natural man by tho tutor's taking him over 
to foreign lands in order that he may study man and bis 
relations with his follows in countries other than his own. 

On his return home, Emile is married to Sojihy, the 
tutor’s long drawn-out business is over, niid the fortunate 
p.iir is left free to enter the world. 
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CIIAI’TKU VIII. 


tfiiii) tif ICoiji' 71 . 

l{ou*---(MU j>>«" !•>•' I <.wt<‘rn <i( < .1 i«*ii fiir n union 

r.iilic-tllv iHfii'H lit finin dll' <•>!• II o'l 'J'ln ii'i’->ii i*i lliat 

mull mill ivmn iii i»ii> li nn in liil)* n lit roll-*-. A iinm 

o III not \tl ly til*' |iirl <•! I i.nniiii 111 I II l.l•||llltl t'iiniiiiL 
ili-irlim f.;*" lii** ■I'li'i - {>r« • i li .1 I •r ui >ii .‘^'loli in* tlio 
ilicf ill -* of n iiino. H'lt • he ihll- I I’l.' jitiPj n of lliolnn 
.irc no* •iiit'i.iiiiii iif. ‘I‘!ii \ ‘ij j !• Ill' n’ < o’li ollirr ii 

Ill'll! {*. iiio'iiiiji’i'ti V. l•ll•>l'l .1 V ,1111 III mill 111) II iMiiii III IS 

iiioiitiijilr t*' witliiiiil i III 111 Till" 1 '* til it till' lifo ill’ •tiny 
•of liio tiiii* is iliil, itfii fiiiiii. ihmii-li . 111 ! il i*. ith. the life 
iiiission of tin- o!li<-r mo .t ilos tint tin* < ilim.-itimi of n 
irom.m nm t liith r fi.xn th i* of i ii»ii», for > 'htrUwn iiuiis 
to jirojitro till iti'liiiilnil f“i lito. 

A mm n', l.i i,i*on, ami i imhh in inks to ]il(. isi*. 
A v.orn III |s «-iili < ri loiit t'l in in. In r hii'iin is to in.ikc 

ni'in h i|*j>y. To iiol.l<< Imn v.lnn i liihy. to t* ml him 

will II .1 ohil'i. lo |ih 1 *' him whon n yniiinr in in, iiliil to 

mii'i Inin i.hi.n ohJ, .no h< r ilntn . .^Inn r< ■jiiiroi 

l.lloll It rli ;7 , .1 irnlli III lotjlliri ! l-to NlOi'-'-lt}' is to hi* 
till* 1 III for II hny, |iio|iiii ty lornitul. l.ihoriy mil; L ho 
the ii.itch-v. ot ! of 11 h-<y, rt ni iint th it of n i;itl. Kfison 
mil' t jriinlo ;i hn, i- •nicniinn i f;irl. 'I’ho hoy iniisi he 
l.ejit aii.iy from •o*ioi_i, the fpil |irot* etoil hy In r mother 
niii«t he hroiii;ht into Ooiit i< I iMth ‘oi'ioty. 

'J’Ik, <• lit.'il iIifl'-Tc ne. • hoiv.o.-n ihci'iliicntion of tin* iiinn 
iiiifl of tin* v.otn’in :ir< i h irly ill»i**riti il hy llit* relittioit* in- 
ul met ton i< eonnni ml' '1 foi tin- hoy nml tin* ^trl n's|nTti\ I'ly. 
Tin* hoy i\ ts Kcjil iiiiny from n*li;;ion for l.S yc.ir« of Iiih lifo 
mi'l «.i- th<*n Ml’ Iruel* il in its hi*«ir |iriiinjilr>) on nitinini) 
lines, iiilh In'ih'iii t/i .ie< • pt tln*m oi n.it. 'I'ho ^;irl in 
iir liiiflril in i'’li>;i"n from li*-i iMtli* > *• >i”ii *, tin. ri'lii;iori 
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which is Ituighb her is courcnlionnl and she has to accept 
it on authority. Nevertheless, Rousseau condemns the 
learning ly rote of the catccliism hy the girl. She is 
taught, "O'liero is a Being that rules all. This Being 
is Uod. IJo is nII-|joH-erful, wise, good, kind, just and 
nicicifut, IJc bids us he kind to our follows at»d rewards 
us in the world to come fur our good deeds and punishes 
us for our vices.” 


Start with 
tbo innate 
atook at 
tlio gtrl. 


lilveii in the cducntioii of the girl, Rousseau holds 
fast to liis belief in the innate goodness of the hnmnn 
being and therefote recommends that all inborn and 
n.itur.'il female weaknesses, like cunning, should not bo 
curbed, but made starting-points in her education. The 
girl's pliysicjuc must bo eared for. She must be made 
lic.iltliy and graceful. 


Tho girl'a 
apccial 
aubjGOts ol 
instrttotion. 


She should bo taught sewing, ombroklcry, and drawing, 
and iiistruotcd in housoliold duties and the art of lending 
children. 


ZuicIIcctaal She must not be taught reading and writing, until, of 
education, accord, sho evinces a desire to learn them. 

Rousseau does not mean that the girl is to be brought up 
in ignorance, he lays down that she should be taught to 
think, but saved from growing into a learned woman, w'ho 
is a plague to her children, husband, servants, neighbours, 
and in fact to all that come into contact with her. 
Rousseau rcconimonds that the girl should only skim the 
surface of logic and metaphysics. As to the pbysioa 
soicnccs, she is to be taught the broad fuudamenta 
principles that lie at the root of the order of the physical 
universe. The subject in which she should make the 
greatest progress is aesthetics, for her main duty is to 
please. 


CritiaiBm. A deal of ink has been spilt in vilifying Rousseau for 

his thoughts on the education of woman, ' The following 
are some of the leading ol^octions against his'qrsloBU !— 



1. li is nbf.urd lo itrcsciibc such divergent systems of 
eduention fortwu intimntc life companions Iiowovcr difTcr- 
rnt their specified duties may be. 

2 . A n'omnii is a sclf-snficring individuality, ns an 
oxislcnec endowed with equal lights to indcpondenco— of 
choico, \o!ition, action — with man. It is an ciicronch- 
meiil upon her birthright lo treat her us u mere slave to 
man and impart her an e lue.itinn thnt is directed by (his 
ideal. 

H. Though differently coiiKtitiitcd in some ways, a 
avoinnn i.s c.ssentiully the samo being ns n man, psycho, 
logically and physically ; and consequently woman can do 
satisfaclorili' innsi of the work which is suppo-,cd to be 
in the sjdiero of nativities piojier to nnn. Women have 
nefU’dIy ]>rovcd themselves to cap ihle of high 

thinking, nulhorshqi, mventioiis and discoveiicss in the 
domain of social atnl physical sciencc«, anil have ncipii- 
ttod ihoiiHolves with credit in dischirging diiiuM ns riiler.s, 
legislators, and even ns To imp irl iheni *111 

cdiic itinn thnt iciidi^rs tin in unfit for tluse duiK's is lo 
lot a deal of Intent cip'ic ly uis|. 

lint much ein be fr.iid in snjiport of jlousse iii's views, 
exnggciatcd no doiihl a*- they are. 

'I’he following are some of the arguments that may he 
broiiglil for him : — 

I. Kou‘s.iii is far from rccoimnending quite diver- 
gefitr synlems. lie lays i>inpha‘ i ■ oil ihc points of (']in'<T- 
encf>, fur f1ie*-o iiiif'lv'* wli •« i- new uni] what he wauls lo 
impress upon his reider-, he floes not. t.ako the tnuiblo 
tfi ]iiit his finger on the punts of aiinit'irity, for these 
refer to what old an>l l.uo.'.ii, Ohsprvntinn makes it 
elear that the syflcin, iis laid Into above, rout tins (U'verul 
points of nimilarity, f<tr esumplc, the use iniidc of all 
innate aptitudes and power i as hi irting-pointa in the 
education alike of the boy and the girl. The importance 
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of rending nntl writing is ininimizecl and bookish know- 
iedge is made light of in the caso of the girl exactly in 
the same way ns in that of the boy. Oaro is taken to 
improve the girl’s physique as well as of tho boy. 

Even the religious instriiclion imp-irtod to the girl is 
not radically different from the religion which the boy is 
led to acquire by metaphysical reasoning. Both are 
initiated into the principles of natural religion, belief in 
God, in the life hereafter, and in the rewards and punish- 
ments for tho doings of life in this world ; only tho lines 
of approach are different. 

2. By relcgrnting a woman to her proper place in the 
home, Rousseau, by no metns, encroaches upon her 
birthright. Ho only means to let her stick to her proper 
sphere and therein she may enjoy her liberty. 

3. There is no doubt about tho assertion that many 
women can successfully perform various public and private 
duties, which Rousseau assigns c.vclusivcly to man. But 
the division of labour is necessary; without it o happy and 
peaceful home life is almost an impossibility. ITome life 
is oiubittcrcd in most European families by the women’s 
stepping into the shoes of men. Faith and love, that lie 
at tho root of all that binds iiiimnn beings together and 
sustains society, are checked at their very source. It is 
safe to prophesy that, consol kin ted as the European 
socicbj' appears to be, it will be shipwrecked on this rook 
of disjointed, business-like home life. 

In fine, be it remembered that this scheme of 
Rousseau for tho education of women is a protest 
against the coutcmporancons life of tho Parisian ladies, 
who devoted themselves to literature, commerce, and in 
fact to anything other than the household duties, with 
the result that the children were iincared for, money was 
squandered, the relations of the husband and the wife , 
were estranged, and mistrust and want of fidelity, held 
sway. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Rousseau's Achievements and InJlueTices. 


Ri^uaseau’s ^yorks are full of contradictious, inconsis- 
tencies, paradoxes, illogical conclusions and exaggerated 
statements. They exhibit imperfect knowledge, lack of 
iilaccurate observation and want of cool, scientific thinking 
and are deficient in regard to the systematic presentation 
of ideas j but they were struck out in a white-heat ol 
emotion, and Rousseau’s zeal, enthusiasm, and mnnly, 
efiective style of writing impress minds permanently. 
Inspilc of its follies and dreaminess the Emile was an 
epoch-making book. Its excellence docs nob lie in its 
parts, but in the whole. The details ns worked out by 
Rousseau are mostly impracticable, bub ib was tbe spirit 
which inspired the work that inflaenced subsequent 
educational history. In the main its effect was destruc- 
tive, ns it dealt a blow at the traditional, formal educa- 
tion that prevailed theretofore ; but in its essence it also 
contained the constructive groundwork of future educa- 
tion. It stimulated thought on the subject. Some 
revolted ag.iiiiBb Rousseau and in order to defend the old 
system tiled to reform it; others took a cue from him, 
tested, modified, rendered practicable, and developed his 
doctrines. The educational system of Festalozzi, ' which 
aimed at the development of the individual by adapting 
education to the various stages of his mental growth, and 
the contributions made to the science and arb of educa- 
tion by his gre.at successors, Hcrbarb and Froebel, wore 
nil inspired by Rousseau and influenced, at least in part, 
by the spirit of bis doctrines, and ib is through these 
reformers that Rousseau’s fundamental principles have 
come to be the foundation-stone of our modern educa- 
tional system. 
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Ooc of tho rnosii imporlnnt changes which Houssenu’s 
influence made in education ivns that it came to bo 
regarded as a natural and' automatic process and not on 
artificial and arbitrary one. Tho x>roccEa came to mean 
the process of tho devolopmcnt of the child in its own way 
rather than a discipline or culture which tended to mould 
it into some desired form by external influences. 

Formerly the methods and contents of education Were 
almost uniform, Ilousscau's emphasis on tho division of 
tho educational career of tho individual into distinct, 
well-marked stages, differing from one another, suggested 
the advisability of varying the methods, contents and 
organization of edneation according to the stage of tho 
mental development of tho learner. This tendency came 
to bo clearly marked in tho theory and practice of 
Fcstalozzi, who onunoiated the prinoixilc that instruction 
should adapt itself to tho diflerent stages of tho growing 
mind of the child. 

Owing to the wido-sprcad influoncc of the clorgj'mon 
and the disc)x»linarians, instincts, emotions and innate 
tendencies were regarded to be tho sources of evil by the 
educators, who aimed at eradicating them. It 'was 
Rousseau who pointed out their importance by tho 
exaggerated statement that they were all for the good. 
Consequently, those who followed him looked upon the 
innate stock of tho child mind as the starting-point in 
education and, instead of trying to eliminate tho anstincts 
and innate tendencies, they tried to direct them into 
proper channels ond develop thorn into permon 
interests. 

Rousseau's emphasis on allowing the natural lavs 
the development of the mind to run their ovn co 
unimpeded, and bis recommendation that instincts and 
innate tendencies should serve ns starting P®**'^** 
education, gave posterity the need to etudj ^ ® 
mind and its evolution, in order to secure tho ad-iptation 
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ol the educational processes to it. So the dreamy, 
impractical work of Rousseau contained within itself the 
cue to those who psychologized education. 


The pupil's individuality was ignored by the teachers 
before Rousseau’s work had exerted its influence. To him 
is due the credit of giving the teachers the need to study 
the individuality of the pupil, recognize its importance, 
and make it a potent factor in determining his education. 

Before Rousseau, the child as a self-suffering human 
being, with the rights to live in its own way and enjoy 
happiness, did nob exist. It was he who showed that the 
child must bo regarded as a child and not as an adnlt in 
miniature ; and the educator began to look upon education 
from the stand-point of the child, so as to conduce to the 
happiness and well-being of the child. 

Education being regarded as an automatic, natural 
process, the educator became less interfering, his guidance 
became less perceptible, and a great deal was left to the 
initiative of the child. 

The child’s interests and natural inclinations being 
regarded by Rousseau as the determining factors in educa- 
tion, the principles for the choice of the subjects of 
instruction, favoured by the disciplinarians, who chose 
tht;m according to the effort which they provoked, the 
difliculties which they presented, and the so-called 
mental faculties, which they brought into play, gave way 
to the tendency to treat the capacity of a subject to 
interest the pupils as the criterion for the selection of the 
contents of the course. 
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Rousseau’s explanation of education ns the development 
of the individual in his own way pi’ofonndl3' influenced 
the methods of beaching. Telling and lecturing came to 
be regarding as worthless, the teacher's skill lay in his 
stimulating the boys’ self-activity. Thus Rousseau came 
to be the founder of the heuristic method. 
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method. 
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lioudsenu'd contempt foe book learning helped to make 
the real meaning of education clear to posterity and 
remove the confusion between instruction and education. 
Cook learning now did not form the bulk of educational 
activities, but was relegated to a secondary place in the 
various activities of the cdiicand. 

Education became more Tcalistic. All the emphasiu 
which Fcflfc.ilo7.zi and the recent educational reformers 
placed oil concreteness in education and on the ntility of 
actual situations can be traced hick to Koussoau's Emile, 

Araniial training with nil the importance it has in 
modern editaitton has it roots in the doctrine of Ronssenii, 
whose reasons for teaching a manual occupation to Emile 
have been already dealt with. 

Housscau hold that the first two stages of education 
should be devoted exclusively to physical education and 
sense training, and reason should be allowed to sleep. His 
disciples separated the kernel of tho doctrine from the 
husk, and though they mado no absurd attempt to post- 
pone the intellectual education of the child, they, at any 
rate, rccomincndcd the devotion of the bulk of elucational 
work in these stages to physical development and sense 
training. 

Bousscau’s emphasis on tho child's early aoqii iintance 
with nature resulted in the introduction of physical 
sciences and nature study into the curriculum. 

These are tho influcncos of Rousseau which came to bo 
exerted on suhsequeat education, but they were not direct 
and immediate; it was through tho agency of zealous 
disciples, like Festniozzi, that they came to bo effective. 
The immediate effect was by no means positively groat. 
It was, at any rate, merely theoritical. Tho publicAtion 
of the Ewife did nob witness any changes in the school 
practice. Bub it stimulated thought on education, inado 
people profoundly dissatisfied with the existing traditional 
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system and oanaed the pablication of a multitudinous 
volume of educational literature. People became alive to 
the need of reform in education as well as in the constitu- 
tion of the government and the organization of society. 
Demands for a free, universal, and secular education were 
made in the Cahiers, or the petitions for the redress of 
grievances, which the people of France submitted to the 
government in the years of discontent and agitation that 
preceded the Revolution. But the horrors of the Repub- 
licau period and the subsequent despotic activities of the 
N ipoleonic re iction were little suited to educational 
reform and nothing was practically achieved. 

In Germany, Rousseau inspired Basedow, the so-called 
Philanbhropinist, who estiblished a school at Dessau a 
few years before the death of Rousseau and called it the 
Philanthropinum, because it was to educate the friends of 
humanit3’. Ho abolished the catechism and, whilst 
tolerating all forms of religion, taught only the principles 
of natural religion. The aims were strictly utilitarian, the 
subjects of the curriculum being chosen from the stand- 
point of their usefulness to the children in their later life* 
Rousseau’s principle of teaching through things was given 
proiniuence. Teaching from direct experience was carried 
almost to the point of absurdity. Discipline was gentle. 
Great importance was attached to the soundness of body, 
and to tbit end B isedow encouraged open air life, active 
outdoor games, excursions into the woods, bathing, fencing, 
etc. This educational venture attracted wide attention 
in Germany and Switzerland, where numerous schools 
modelled on the Philanthropinum illumined the educational 
firmament, until the rising sun of Postalozzi eclipsed 
them all. 

Such are the elucational influences of Rousseau; they 
might suffice to immortalize his name; but Rousseau 
influenced other departments of human activity as w ell; 
his Discourse on the Progress of Sciences and Arts, his 
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EnqtnTy into the Origin, of Ineqv,ality of Men and 
his Social Contract, caused an upheaval iu'the political 
and social world, destroyed the lingering remains of the 
mcdiseval corporate life, brought about the Frenoh Bevolu< 
tion, altered the political outlook of the European nations, 
effected a wholesome change in the relations of the rnlers 
and the ruled, and sowed the seeds of Socialism, Nihilism 
and Bolshevism. 

Rousseau was in fact a child of his age. The essential 
ideas which his works embody were in the air. His glory 
lies, not in originating them, but in expressing them with 
passionate eleqaence and undaunted enthusiasm. 

The literary aspect of the tendency of the age, whose 
spokesman and representative Rousseau was, is known as 
the Romantic Revival. It was a return to nature in 
the sphere of literature. It marked a revolt against the 
cool and calculated good sense of Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
Defoe, Steele, and Swift and the realism of Dr. Johnson 
and his circle. The complete statement, the appreciation 
of urbanity, and distrust in emotion, which characterised 
these schools, gave way to the passionate versos of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. Poetic imagination 
began to soar unimpeded into the zones of fantasy. 
Idiosyncrasy began to be valued, passions and emotions 
became the main theme of the poet. These were the times 
of the appreciation of the heroic in action, the glorification 
of the sentimental, and the analysis of the tenderest 
experiences of the heart of man. 

The commonplace acquired a new significance ; poets 
began to de.il with rural life and with the passions and 
occupations of men in humbler stations of life. The poetic 
diction which Dryden and Pope had sot up was discatded 
in favour of the homely language of the peasantry. 

Sub-human nature opened its stores for the poets. 
They delighted in dwelling on the beauties of mountains 
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and lakes and learnt to appreciate their purifying influence 
on character. 

Housseau himself washy no means the least influential 
of those who brought about these changes in the literary 
domain. His works, though in prose, possess all these 
qualities and illustrato to perfection the literary spirit of 
the age. 

Even religion did not escape his influence. The 
attempt to build religion on a rational basis and the 
endeavour to awaken the religious conscience of Christ- 
endom throngh an appeal to reason, which marked the 
influence of LiOckc, Voltaire, and other leaders of the 
Enlightenment, gave place to the introduction of the 
emotional element into religion and religions instruction, 
a result that was brought about, not by the views of 
Rous.senu on religion, but on account of his gloriflcation 
of feelings and emotions. 

In short, Rousseau was symbolic of the times in which 
he lived. His works embodied the thoughts and ideals of 
a great age of the w orld, when mankind was at the parting 
of the ways. He rung the dcath-knell of the old order 
and gave posterity an impetus to construct the new order. 
The three great social institutions of to-day. State, Church, 
and School, bear the stamp of his genius. 
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